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Freda Lingstroni first thought 
of the Appleyards as a family for 
school broadcasts, through whom 
children could learn good be¬ 
haviour and also the value of 
money, and who would illustrate 
everyday problems of growing up 
and of family life. For this reason 
the family was designed to cover 
as wide a section of the com¬ 
munity as possible. As with most 
families, the children’s education 
depended upon their own efforts 
and ability. Margaret, the 
youngest, was at a grammar 
school. Tommy at a secondary 
school, and .Tanet, the elder 
daughter, was one who had failed 
to make the secondary grade and 
started to work at fifteen. 

The Appleyards emerged in 

rontitiitPil on page 2 - 


Poodle parade 

These high-spirited white 
poodles taldng their exercise 
at Uckficld, Sussex, seem to 
he quite a handful for kennel 
maid Miss Camhrey Coppage. 


STOOPLESS MILKING 

Milking a cow by hand involves 
far too much stooping. So now 
someone has thought of raising 
the cow so that the milker can 
stand upright. 

In a system of “stoopless milk¬ 
ing ” recently introduced in New 
Zealand, the cows walk up a ramp 
to a concrete platform . protected 
by rails, just high enough for the 
milkers to stand comfortafily at 
their work. 


Freda Lingstroni talks about the 
problems of a new age 


Soon to retire from her position as head of the BBC 
Children’s Television, Miss Freda Lingstroni has talked to 
a C N correspondent about the increasing influence of 
radio and television upon young people’s lives. Her great 
experience makes her views of exceptional interest to 
parents, teachers, and children alike. 


A TUNE ON THP 
DIDGERIDOO 

Australian conductor Sir Bernard 
Heinze recently heard the didgeri- 
doo, an instrument used, by the 
Australian Aboriginal at corio- 
borecs. 

While in Perth, as guest con¬ 
ductor of the West Australian Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, he gave an audi¬ 
tion to schoolchildren. Among 
them was Victor Frank, an Abori¬ 
gine boy from the Forrest River- 
Mission, who had been taught to 
play this native wind instrument 
by his father. 

Sir Bernard is now trying to per¬ 
suade Victor to join a school- 
children’s orchestra he is sponsor¬ 
ing in Western Australia. 


F reda Linc.strom joined the 
staff of the BBC on the 
Home Service News Talks in 1942, 
having contributed occasionally to 
radio programmes as an artist 
and writer. Her work included a 
considerable amount of reporting, 
and she had hopes of becoming 


and that was not always what had 
been expected. 

For instance,, Richard Dimbleby 
once gave' a talk explaining the 
news from the Middle East. He 
mentioned casually that water was 
so scarce that there was none for 
shaving and he had in fact seen 
one man shaving in his tea. 

After the programme, the class 
of one school was set an essay oh 
the position in the Middle East. 
Nearly every child wrote about 
dll soldiers shaving in their tea. 
That casual liitc had caiight their 
special attention rather than the 
really important facts. 


PITRALFS AMONG WORDS 
Miss Lingstroni also found how 
many pitfalls lie in the use of 
words which sound like others 
with vastly different meanings. 

When a class was asked to 
do a drawing illustrating William 
Blake’s poem, The Tiger, which 
had been read by a teacher, one 
small boy drew a picture of a 
striped animal peering out behind 
tombstones. That had been the 
picture produced in his mind by 
the first verse: 

Tiger, tiger, hunting bright 
III the forests of the night f 
What inimortoT hand or eye 
: Could frame thy fearful sym- 
, inetry 7 

He had, of course, mixed up 
“symmetry” and “cemeteryi” 
After, years of association with 
schools broadcasts, Freda Lings- 
trom was given the task of 
developing the children’s television 
service in 1951. 

TIME FOR HARD THINKING 
“The opportunity,” she says, 
“was a great privilege calling for 
hard thinking, imagination, and a 
deep sense of moral conscious¬ 
ness.” ' 

The purpose of the radio pro¬ 
grammes for schools was to 
instruct in as telling and entertain¬ 
ing a manner as possible. The 
main object of children’s television 
was to amuse and entertain. 
Nevertheless, instruction and 
entertainment were often com¬ 
bined, notably in the case of the 
Appleyards, which was to become 
the most popular programme on 
children’s television. 


Miss Freda Lingstroni 


the B B C’s first woman war 
correspondent. 

It was decided, however, that 
the front line was no place for a 
woman. Instead, Miss Lingstrom 
transferred to schools broadcast¬ 
ing in 1943, and started a popular 
scries called Looking At Things. 

The BBC was in "constant 
touch with school authorities 
through its advisory council, but 
Miss Lingstrom felt that it was 
also important to-know what the 
children wanted, "and she visited 
many schools to watch ,their 
reactions to broadcasts. 


HARD FACTS 


Teachers themselves were not 
always a reliable guide to the part 
radio should play in education; 
The headmaster of one secondary 
school announced; “What the 
children want is facts—hard facts. 
We plan to teach fifty.facts a day.” 

Miss Lhigstrom found, however, 
that if a twenty-minute broadcast 
succeeded in getting home three 
points so that they stayed in the 
child’s mind, the programme would 
have done very well indeed. 

Miss Lingstrom discovered, too, 
that the child would take from a 
programme what it wanted to. 
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LINKS WITH CAPTAIN COOK 


Part of the trunk of a coconut 
palm with bullet-holes said to have 
been made at the time Captain 
: Cook was killed in the Sandwich 
Islands is among the objects now 
on show at the National Maritime 
: Museum, Greenwich. 

The exhibition . traces Captain; 
Cook’s life from the time he joined 
the Navy as an able seaman in 
; 1755 until his assassination 24 years 
^ later. Many interesting sidelights 
: on the great navigator’s career'are 
shown. 

Each of his three expeditions is 
dealt with separately and explained 




A Staffonlshire Tigiirc of Captain 
Cook 

by maps, logs, and notes used at 
the time. There are also models 
of two of the ships he commanded, 
the Endeavour and the Resolution. 
Roth were Whitby colliers, and it 
was from this port, only a few 
miles from his home, and in such 
ships, that he spent much of his 
early life afloat. 

The exhibition will remain open 
until the end of the year. There 
is no charge for admission. 


GROWING UP WITH TELEVISION 


Continued from page 1 

■ the end as children’s television 
entertainment instead of a sound 
radio “lesson,” but the under¬ 
lying purpose remained. Some¬ 
thing that mattered to a family 
usually formed the basis of their 
adventures. A typical example is 
the school-leaving age question— 
the problems of the grammar 
school child wanting to leave and 
earn money and so keep up with 
friends, and the parents’ problem 
of whether they could afford to 
keep a child at school beyond the 
minimum leaving age. 

Children’s television brought its 
own problems, such as deciding 
the proportion of Bible stories and 
cowboy films. Then, again, it was 
easy to think of programmes for 
younger and older age groups, 
but there was a much bigger prob¬ 
lem in catering for children who 
were growing up to be tinker, 
tailor, poet, scientist, and so form¬ 
ing tastes as varied as the trades 
or professions that they would 
enter. 

“And children,” says Miss Ling- 
strom, “are much more critical 
and demanding viewers than 
adults. Adults generally regard 
television as taking the place of 
the cinema, a form of amusement 
in which they can be lulled into 
inactivity during their leisure 
hours. Although children may 
sometimes watch T V when they 


are tired after the day’s school, 
they arc not normally jaded. They 
want something their mind can 
grip. They certainly do not want 
Jo be lulled.” 

Children are, however, being 
deliberately lulled because of com¬ 
plaints from parents. To quieten 
down the high spirits generated by 
an adventurous serial or cowboy 
fdm, the policy is to end children’s 
television when possible with a 
nature film or a short musical 
interlude. 

Television for schools, which 
may be expected within the next 
two years or so, will be the next 
development of its influence on 
'young people’s lives. 

“We have now reached the age 
of television children,” Miss Ling- 
strom points out. “We have the 
child who has grown up to accept 
from infancy the existence of tele¬ 
vision as a part of its way of life. 

“The addition of picture to 
sound will give an already power¬ 
ful medium immeasurable vigour 
and strength, and will remove most 
of the ambiguities and misunder¬ 
standings that we had to guard 
against in the sound broadcasts to 
schools. 

“But the vital question is; will 
the speed with which pictures can 
be understood sharpen children’s 
perceptions or dull them? 

“That is television’s problem of 
tomorrow.” 


TWO CATS ON THE 
PIER-HEAD 

Two Norfolk cals spend most of 
their time sleeping in the sun at 
the: end of Gorlcslon pier—until 
they hear the throb of approach¬ 
ing engines. They have learnt that 
this noisb may mean fish, which is 
often thrown to them froin fishing 
boats entering the harbour. 

Every arrival is greeted by two 
expectant cats, busily licking their 
whiskers. 


DANCING TO THE 
TOP 

Fiona Jackson is only 19, but she 
is already the head of a flourishing 
ballet school of over 200 girl 
pupils in Glasgow. 

She began learning at 10, and 
worked her way through examina¬ 
tions so successfully that the prin¬ 
cipal of her dancing school 
appointed her as assistant teacher. 
And last year this enterprising 
Scots lassie took over the whole 
school herself. 
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News from Everywhere 


Shillings under 
the mast 

The Royal Mint has provided 
seven James the First shillings and 
seven 1956 shillings to be placed 
under the masts of three new sail¬ 
ing ships. The coins were handed 
to the American Ambassador the 
other day by Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and also Master of the 
Mint, in a little ceremony at 
No. 11 Downing Street. 

The three ships are being built 
by an organisation in Richmond, 
Virginia, as part of the festival to 
be held next year to celebrate the 
founding of Jamestown, first per¬ 
manent settlement on U.S. terri¬ 
tory. 

FOR GOOD I.UCK 

But these are no ordinary ships. 
They are replicas, exact as 
research can make them, of the 
three little vessels—Susan Con¬ 
stant, Godspeed, and Discovery— 
which sailed from the Thames in 
1607, thirteen years before the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

It was the custom in those days 
to lay a shilling for good luck 
beneath the foot of each mast 
when a ship was built. So fourteen 
coins were specially provided by 
the British Government, who are 
also organising a British Pavilion 
at the festival. 

LITTLE SHIPS 

Fourteen coins were needed, an 
old and a new one for each mast, 
because the Susan Constant (of 
100 tons) had three masts, while 
Godspeed (40 tons) and Discovery 
(20 tons) each had two. All of 
these ships, which sailed 350 years 
ago on what was to prove so 
mighty an adventure, were tiny 
craft for such a journey through 
the Spring gales of the Atlantic. 
The biggest was 74 feet long, 
about the overall size of a modern 
river tug; the smallest was only 
36 feet long. 

The James the First shillings, 
which arc very worn and thin but 
still have recognisable, markings, 
were specially acquired by .the 
Mint for this purpose. The modern 
shillings, newly minted, arc dated 
1956, because the three little sail¬ 
ing ships arc being built this year. 


Over they go 




At Shelley Farm, near Chailey in 
Sussex, young Dawn Slockloscr 
puts Aseham the donkey over 
a jump. 


POPULAR WEA 

Over a million calls have been 
made on London’s telephone 
weather forecast system, WEA 
2211, which started on March 5. 

Japanese children writing to the 
Mayor of Great Yarmouth asking 
for pen-friends seem to have con¬ 
fused the Mayor’s title with the 
name of the, town. They addressed 
him as Dear Great Mayor. 

American Servicemen at Laken- 
heath, SulTolk, have subscribed 
enough money to restore the 13th- 
century church at Mcthwold, a few 
miles away. 


Drying in the sun 



Many yards of cloth which have 
just been brightly dyed, dry in 
the sun outside a factory iu 
Tokyo, ready for the summer 
rush for cool clotlic.5. 


The splendours of our most 
noble and ancient order of chivalry 
will be revived at St. Geoi-ge’s 
Chapel, Windsor, on June 18. Sir 
Anthony Eden, Earl Attlee, and 
Lord Ivcagh will be installed , as 
Knights of the Garter. 

MORE VETS TITAN ANIMALS 

Inquiries have shown that the 
United States Armed Services now 
have more veterinary staff, than 
animals. ,, 

The stamped envelopes sold, by 
the Post OfTice will be coloured 
light blue instead of the present 
cream from June 11. 

Part of a Roman jewel casket 
bearing the Latin message “Use 
this happily ” has been discovered 
at East Stoke, Nottinghamshire. 

Diana Watson, 14, of Mossend, 
Lanarkshire, won the first prize in 
a road safety poster competition 
open to schools all; over Britain. 
'Fhc theme of her poster was Don’t 
Get Carried Away. 

A homing pigeon laid an egg in 
the wheelhouse of a Whitby fish¬ 
ing boat. 

LUCKY DOC 

A terrier which fell 100 feet 
from Chepstow Castle to the Wye 
bank was unhurt save for a small 
cut. 

A Roman turret, part of the 
guardroom of a fort, has been dis¬ 
covered near Cripplegate, in the 
City of London. 
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^TAME MICE- 


VVliito or Piebald 
Mice . . . pair 5/3 
Cages .... 5/6 
3/6 

List ai. 

PITT FRANCIS, C.N. 

MOUSE FARM, FERNDALE, GLAM. 


Boole on Mico 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each, I'articulara, Slump. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1.700 different sets. (Price list dil. post free.) 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula¬ 
tions bought. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH. 

Dourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


YOTUBt CIMIIjB’S FUTURE . . . 
depends on what you do NOW! 


Steady progress right from tlie start 
of school life is more important than 
ever now that examinations for 
Grammar School entrance are no 
longer essential in certain areas. In 
any case the simple, certain way of 
helpingyour child's education is with 
the original Common Entrance 
Home Tutor, 

By far the lov/est in cost and the 
guarantee of your money refunded 
if. not absolutely satisfied. 

Specially devised by practising 
teachers and psychologists for easy, 
enjoyable instruction. 

THOUSANDS HAVE ALIIEADY 
SUCCEEDED — So saving many 
hundreds of pounds in school fees. 

For Free descr/ptiVe folder write to: 

COMMON ENTRANCE 
HOME TUTOR 

(DeptCNJ 80 W/mpoleSt., London. W.l 


Standard Course 

(9-11 year.) 

Full/complete with tutorial and seven speci¬ 
ally selected text books, and hundreds of 
test questions on English, Arithmetic, Intelli¬ 
gence, etc., as sec in previous examinations. 
Special courses available to cover the vital 
periods 5 to 11 years and 7 to 11 years. 


SFMIP NO MONEY 

just fill this coupon In and post today 

To: Common Entrance Home Tutor, 
(Dept CN) 80 yVimppJe Sc., London, W.l 
Please send me full details of your Common 
Entrance Home Tutor Course. 

Age of Child... 

Name... 

Address . 
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GRASSHOPPERS In the grazing grounds of the Argentine ;; 
are costing the country, about £25,000,000 every year. So : 
£4,000,000 is to bo spent on 200 small aircraft for bIg-scale 
spraying of the pest’s breeding grounds. 


? SOUTH AFRICA'S wool clip last sea-:; 
•;son was more than a million bales 
;:(about 306 million ib.), the second 
sbiggest in the country’s history. It is 
believed that the coming season's clip;;- 
will be even bigger. 


INDIA is to make 20,000 miles : 
of fme new roads In the next 
five years. The scheme, costing 
£27,000,000, will call for the 
building of hundreds of new 
bridges .See news columnsi 


rt 

NEW ZEALAND spends more tha 
£7,500,000 every year on iron and 
■ steel. Now she has plans to produce 
; her own by extracting iron from the 
sands on the west coast of South 
: Island. These iron sands also contain 
titanium, an element much used in the 
manufacture of paint. 


H vne:w 


CANADA TO USE HER NATURAL GAS 


Natural gas has been imported 
into Canada from the U.S.A. for 
some time, but now a great en¬ 
gineering project, to use, Canada's 
own supplies, and costing about 
one billion dollars, is proposed. 

This natural gas, or methane,;is 
found in so-called marsh gas (de¬ 
caying vegetable matter) and in 
firedamp (in coal mines), but par¬ 
ticularly in petroleum .oilfields. 
There arc large supplies of it below 
the soil of Canada, particularly in 
Alberta; so rhuch indeed, that it 
is proposed to build a pipeline 
to take natural gas across the 
Dominion—from Alberta to 
Toronto and on to Montreal, a 
distance of 2300 miles. 

A lot of argument has arisen 
from the wisdom, or otherwise, of 


doing this, but the Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce 
recently spoke of , this Trans- 
Canada gas pipeline as a project 
worthy to rank .With the St. Law-; 
rcnce Seaway. .From details of the 
scheme it can be seen just what a 
mammoth undertaking is in view. 

New gas wells must be drilled, 
and reservoirs of gas maintained. 
Chemical plants must also be built 
to remove the sulphur and mois¬ 
ture from the gas. A network of 
pipes must be' laid'to collect the 
gas and convey it to the main pipe¬ 
line, and then customers for the 
gas must be found and an exten¬ 
sive distribution system arranged. 

Another problem is that- new 
apparatus to burn natural gas will 
have to be made. See World Map 


HOLLAND STILL FIGHTS THE SEA 


The Dutch Government will 
spend 2400 million guilders (about 
■£240,000,000) in the next 25 years 
On a vast new plan of protection 
against the sea. This new “Delta 
Plan ” includes the closing up of 
four estuaries by embankments 
between coastal islands. 

Safety is not the only considera¬ 
tion. The estuaries to be closed 
stretch far inland, and have been 
responsible for bringing sea-salt to 
large tracts of agricultural soil in 
the Province of Zeeland. The effect 
of blocking up the estuaries from 


the North Sea will be to create 
large freshwater reservoirs behind 
the new dykes. This will mean 
that farmers will be able to pump 
fresh water, free from salt, on to 
the fields in summer. 

Reclamation of much land will 
-be possible, and this, in turn, will 
cause new roads to be constructed, 
while inland navigation will also 
benefit because the absence of 
tides will help to make the waters 
safer and the movement of ships 
and their cargoes much faster. 

See World Map 


MPs WANT A RISE 

Members of the Commons are 
seeking a new salary scale which 
will be an improvement on their 
present £1000 a year plus the £8 
.1 week subsistence allowance to 
which they are entitled white the 
House is sitting. 

The rise in the cost of living is 
indicated by.figures recently given 
by the Treasury.. The subsistence. 
allowance—granted on a' £2 per, 
slay basis and applicable only to; 
-those days when M.P.s attend—was 
introduced nearly two years ago. 

' . At the start 194 M.P.s did not 
claim it. Now only 33 M.P.s 
cetuse it; ■ , ; 

Tn the last Parliament two M.P.s 
.did not draw their full £20 a week 
salary. In this Parliament only one 
M.P. does not require it. 


His first cricket 



Scyen-ycar-olil Serj»c llcynuud, 
son of the former French Prime 
Minister, is encountering cricket 
for the first time at the Edinburgh 
House School at New Milton, 
Ilatnpsliife 


NEW ROADS FOR 
••/INDIA 

Iridia is to spend £27,000,000 on, 
making thousands of miles of hew 
roads in the next five years. 

India has excellent main roads 
connecting important cities, but 
her countryside roads; arc often 
mere bullock-cart tracks which 
become quagmires in the rainy 
season. ■ 

Big engineering problems face 
the road-builders. In the Hima¬ 
layas they will have to blast their 
way through rocky gorges to places 
now reached only by sheep and 
mule paths. On the wide northern 
plains the roads will often have to 
run on strong embankments to save 
them from destruction by floods. 

Among the himcircds of new 
bridges to be built is one a mile 
long across the Ganges at Moka- 
meh in Bihar. Thirteen other large- 
scale bridges arc, also to be built. 

There is great enthusiasm for 
the scheme; village volunteers arc 
to lay many of their own roads. 

See World Map 
I _ ^ _ 

GATHERING OF THE 
CAMERONS 

On June 16 members of the Clan 
Cameron will galhei’ from all over 
the world at a big Clan Gathering 
at Achnacarjy,..ncar Fort William. 

More than a thousand Camerons 
were present at the last world 
gathering in 1938. 

This year’s event will give many 
members of the clan their first 
oppoTlunity of meeting Lt.-Col. 
Donald Hamish Cameron . of 
Lochiel, who in 1951 succeeded his, 
father as 26th Chief of the Clan 
Cameron 


WORLD’S BIGGEST 
RADIO TELESCOPE 

The world’s biggest radio tele¬ 
scope, at Jodrell Bank, Cheshire, is 
expected to be in use by the end 
of the ye'ar. 

The telescope will be used to 
study “radio stars” whose exis¬ 
tence has been known since 1948. 
These stars have not yet been 
seen, but their approximate posi¬ 
tion can be calculated by the 
strength of the radio waves they 
send out and which arc picked up 
on earth. 

SALESMANSHIP 

For persuading bearded men to' 
buy razor blades, a Dutchman won 
the main award in a competition 
arranged in'Amsterdam for street 
traders from scveii countries. 

-A paheTof judges listened to the 
competitors for eight hours, 
awarding points for courtesy, 
originality, and, of course, sales¬ 
manship. 


Self-launching lifeboat 



A new type of self-launching life¬ 
boat made its first trip at Esbjerg, 
Denmark, recently. In the event 
of a ship sinking, the crew get 
into the boat, close the watertight 
cover, and wait to float oft‘. The 
lifeboat, named Dana Rescuer, 
is making a round-the-world 
demonstration tour, sailed by a 
Danish seaman. 
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THEMSEL VES 
THE TO WN 


4 

RADIO AND TV 

ENJOYING 
AROUND 

yuLiE Webd and David Drum- The idea of the story is to show 
mond, who are to play a , ho\v yoiing people, even without 
young engaged couple in Abigail much money, can enjoy themselves 
and Roger, B B C Television’s sum- in and around London. Kevin 
mer serial (beginnirig next month) Sheldon, who has written it, is a 
to replace the Grove Family, wili great believer in filming on the 
need no introduction to young spot to achieve reality, as he did 
viewers. . Julie, you will remcm- with the Appleyards. 
her, was a teacher in Space School, Recently the pair went on their 
and David a space travel instructor, fust filming expedition to Margate 
in the same programme. They on the Royal Sovereign! With them 
have also appeared often with the vvent 20 actresses impersonating 
Appleyards. charladies supposed to he out on 

When I met them the other day their annual outing with Roger’s 
with their producer, Kevin Shel- firm. 

don, they were looking forward to Other settings will be a Test 
a wonderful time, although it will Match, a Promenade Concert, and 
mean, exceptionally hard work Hampstead Heath on Bank 
filming and learning their lines. Holiday. 
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Open air museum of local fimls 

Relics found during excavations by the West Cornwall 
Field Club arc now on view at Gwitbian, near St. Ives Bay. 
On the same site once stood a group of Bronze Age burial 
mounds, an early Christian settlement, and a medieval manor. 

IT IIArPENED THIS WEEK 

Mob rule in London 


Cricket on the air 

gouND radio is to pay even more 
visits than television to- the 
Test Matches. With the opening 
of the first at Trent Bridge this 
Thursday, the Home and Light 
promise more extensive coverage 
than ever before, with seven or 
eight visits a day. Commentators 
will be Rex Alston, Michael 
Charlton, and John Arlott, with 
summaries by Norman Yardley, 
former England captain. 

BBC Television cameras will 
usually be operating at Trent 
Bridge three times a day, but on 
the last day—June 12—-viewers will 
be taken to the ground five times. 
Commentators will be E. W. Swan- 
ton and Brian Johnston. 

Seaside holiday camp 

35ach of the four mobile T V 
units used by ‘Associated- 
Rediffusion is known by a different 
colour. They arc the Red Unit, the 
Blue, the Green, and the White. 

This Wednesday evening. Mac¬ 
donald Hobley and the Red Unit 
go to Clacton for the first of a 
weekly series of half-hours, at the 
holiday camp there. Each pro¬ 
gramme will include an item called 
Going Places, with trips to spots in 
the camp like the swimming pool, 
(he repertory theatre, the gymna¬ 
sium, and the concert hall. 


TV iu the power house 

^ PERISCOPE T V unit has been 
installed by the Marconi 
Company at Barking power station 
for watching the burners inside the 
furnaces. It is essential to see that 
all the burners arc ignited, other¬ 
wise a serious explosion might 
occur. Formerly they had to be 
watched through tiny inspection 
windows—a job that meant a half- 
hour tour of inspection and climb¬ 
ing more than 100 feet of galleries 
and ladders. 


NEW HOMES FOR 
THE STORKS 

From time immemorial storks 
have been familiar in the Dutch 
countryside, but their numbers are 
growing fewer each year. This is 
attributed to the fact that fewer 
nests arc available, and so the 
Netherlands Associ.ation for the 
Protection of Birds has made an 
appeal for £1000—enough for 50 
nests at £20 a best. ■ 

To us it seems strange, that 
storks’ nests have to be specially 
constructed, but storks prefer a 
ready-made home and are liable to 
desert a countryside that does not 
provide them. Such nests are 
usually made on top of a house or 
on an old cartrwheel which has 
been raised high above the ground 
on a stout pole. 


Television anniversary 

_^LTiiouc,n it is nearly 20 years 
since the BBC started tele¬ 
vision in this country, an im¬ 
portant 10th anniversary is being 
celebrated this Wednesday even¬ 
ing. It was on June 7, 1946, that 
the service was restored at Alex¬ 
andra Palace after a seven-year 
close-down during the war. 

Having been at Alexandra 
Palace on that historic date, 1 v/ell 
remember the excitement when one 
of the first television announcers. 
Jasmine Bligh, stepped up to a T V 
camera on the terrace and made 
the inaugural announcement. 

Those two days of re-opening 
will be revived in the studio this 
Wednesday; then we shall see 
Faces That Have Made Television, 
followed by a finale in which Pro¬ 
ducer Francis Essex promises some 
surprises. The programme will be 
introduced by I.csiie Mitchell, who 
in 1936 was the first man in the 
world to be appointed a TV 
announcer. 

Among the faces to be screened 
will be those of Shirley Abicair, 
Arthur Askey, Muffin the Mule, 
and Sooty. 

Polecats in the 
picture 

JTor once, I think, v/e can be 
grateful that television is not 
smcilivision. In BBC Children’s 
Television this Wednesday even¬ 
ing Peter Scott will have some live 
polecats in the studio. They are 
graceful creatures, but very fero¬ 
cious; when attacked they emit an 
unpleasant smell as protection 
against their enemies. 

Peter Scott’s guest will he the 
brilliant film cameraman Heinz 
Siclmann, who created a sensation 
last year with his infra-red pic¬ 
tures of baby woodpeckers inside 
a tree trunk. In the Look pro¬ 
gramme he will show exciting 
close-up shots of polecats in their 
natural .surroundings. I hoar that 
some of the pictures arc very 
funny. They will be compared 
with the live specimens on the 
spot. 

Ernest Thomson 


Sweep sixteen 



Vickie Morris, 16, strange to .s.ay, 
is a cliiinncy sweep. And from 
the smile on her face she obviously 
likes her job in which she helps 
her father at Blackpool. 


JUNE 7, 1780. LONDON— 
The capital city is tonight in a 
state of terror. Many citizens are 
preparing to flee with their be¬ 
longings, fearing that the rioters 
will overcome the forces of law 
and order. ' 

Today mobs destroyed the King’s 
Bench prison and the new Bride¬ 
well prison, and even threatened 
the Bank. Yesterday they set fire 
to Newgate prison, where a few 
rioters had been locked up, and 
released 300 prisoners. 

The riots began after a meeting 
of the so-called Protestant Associa¬ 
tion in St. George’s Fields, South¬ 
wark. At this meeting a “monster 
petition” was drawn up against the 
Government’s recent Acts of 
toleration for Roman Catholics. 

The President of the Protestant 
Association is the 29-year-o!d 
M.P., Lord George Gordon, whose 
fiery eloquence fanned his sup¬ 
porters to deeds of violence. 


JUNE 8, 1397. LONDON— 
His Majesty King Richard II 
today appointed Alderman 
Richard Whittington as Mayor of 
London until the next election, fol¬ 
lowing the death of Adam Bamme 
during his term of office. 

Alderman Whittington, a Glou¬ 
cestershire man, has been a cloth 
merchant of London for some 20 
years and is a man of wealth. In 
1379 he contributed to a city loan. 


JUNE 9, 1873. LONDON—The 
£500,000 Alexandra Palace at 
Miiswcll Hill, opened as a place 
of public entertainment • on the. 
Queen’s birthday only a fortnight, 
ago, is tonight a worthless ruin, 
utterly gutted by fire. 

. The fire broke out in the dome 
about one o’clock, and so quickly- 
did the flames spread that six 
workmen had barely time to escape 
before the dome and roof were 
ablaze. 

Thousands' of people wore visit¬ 
ing the Palace today—“a sixpenny 


The crowds marched from the 
meeting to the House of Commons 
to present their petition. There 
were violent scenes in the lobbies 
of the House, and that night the 
houses of prominent . Catholics- 
were destroyed. 

Three days ago a Roman Catho¬ 
lic church in Moorfiekls was 
sacked and burnt. Last night Lord 
Mansfield’s house at the corner of 
Bloomsbury 'Square was burned 
down, the family having to fly for 
safety. Altogether there were 36 

major fires raging in London 

last night. Today hardly a shop is 
open, and the mobs arc parading 
the streets doing as they please. 

(The " Gonlo)i Riots " were put 
to an end the followins day when 
the military were authorised to 
act, several hundreds of the rioters 
being killed. On June 9 Lord 

George Gordon was taken to the 
Tower. He was tried for high 

treason, but acquitted.) 


and among his noble clients for 
damasks and velvets is Henry of 
Lancaster, Earl of Derby. 

In 1385 and 1387 he represented 
the Coleman Street Ward on the 
London Council, and in March, 
1393 he was chosen as alderman 
for Broad Street Ward. 

(Whittington's customer, the Earl 
of Derby, afterwards became King 
Henry IV, who iivi.v glad to avail 
himself of the merchant’s wealth.) 


day”; but fortunately at the time 
of the fire the vast majority of 
them were still exploring the lovely 
pleasure gardens., - 
A full complement of men and 
fire-engines was sent from I„ondon, 
but much ;of. the route from the 
.stables was uphill, and by the time 
the engines arrived little' could be 
saved. ,. ', - , 

Within two hours nothing of the 
building was left but the outside 
walls. Most of the pictures and 
tapestries were saved, but the col¬ 
lection of china was lost. 


Alexandra Palace burned dowfi 


Whittington becomes Mayor 
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UP GOES THE BALLOON UNTIL IT BURSTS 





Where they probe above the clouds 


for the weather forecasts 


A nouT ten miles north of Great 

Yarmouth is the scattered 
village of Hemsby. • It is mostly 
given up to seaside holiday camps, 

, hut. isolated on a slight upland 
stands a group of buildings much 
more Important than they look. 

They consist of a few offices and 
classrooms, as .well as a room 
where various radar devices can be 
set up and demonstrated. Together 
they represent the establishment, 
maintained by the Air Ministry 
and the Meteorological Office, for 
taking regular soundings of the 
atmosphere, and for training staff 
to run a radio sonde service that 
covers Great Britain and, when 
used on weather ships, the Eastern 
Atlantic as well. 

. Those under training here are 
experienced synoptic assistants 
who volunteer for a spell of duty 
on the weather ships. The word 
synoptic (giving a general survey) 
is a reminder that the Met. man 
has to be trained to gain an “all¬ 
round view ” of the weather situa¬ 
tion. 

UI’WABD SOUNDINGS 

Radio Sonde is a term adopted 
by intcrnatioijal agreement to 
describe the system of taking aerial 
soundings. It simply means sound¬ 
ing up instead of down, for 
whereas the sailor needs to measure 
down into the depths of the' sea, 
the met. man has to 'probe, the 
heights far above the clouds. And 
instead of the sailor’s lead-line he, 
uses a free balloon filled with 
hydrogen. (Hence the big gas 
cylinders to be seen' on the trolley 
outside the balloon shed.) 

In these upward soundings from 
the Earth’s surface four things 
need to be discovered. 

The first is the position of the 
balloon in space at any given 
moment so that its progress 
through the air can be plotted and 
timed. This gives the speed of the 
winds at various heights. 

Notice that the word is winds, 
.not wind. As currents in the sea 


In the tall slicd wlicrc the balloon is 
inflated a flcxibic tube connects witli 
gas pipes under tlic floor which run' 
to cylinders on the trolley outside. 

may be found moving in quite 
different directions as one makes 
deeper and deeper soundings, so 
the vvind currents are found to 
differ at' varying heights "as the 
balloon soars upwards. 

Having discovered the direction 
of the wind at any particular 
height, the second thing to find out 
is the barometric pressure of the 
atmosphere. Thirdly you have to 
know its temperature, and fourthly 
its humidity—wetness or dryness: 

TRANSMITTER AND REFLECTOR 

The balloon has to collect this 
information as it soars away from 
Earth and ■ pass it back to the 
weather men on the ground. To 
do this it must carry apparatus up 
with it. This consists of a trans¬ 
mitter and a radar reflector. 

The latter simply sends back 
echoes from the station’s radar by 
which, the distance and bearing 
(and so the height) of the balloon 
from the met. station can be cal¬ 
culated: in other words, its 
position in space from minute to 
minute. 

The transmitter Is much more 
complicated. It consists of a tiny 
thrcc-valve radio set controlling 
three elements. These elements 


each send their signal in turn. The 
first gives Pressure, the second 
Temperatuie, and the third 
Humidity. 

The sending of these signals 
with absolute regularity is governed 
by a little windmill. But instead 
of sails it uses three little cups 
made of compressed paper. .This, 
must be waterproof because it will 
often be working in rain, snow,' 
hail, and cloud. As the three tiny 
arms revolve they switch each 
element on in turn—one—two— 
three, so that the man on the 
ground, sitting beside his cathode 
ray tube, can plot each signal 
without fail. 


HIGHLY INFLAMMABLE 
The transmitter weighs between 
2i-3 lb, and its battery is protected 
by a transparent, acid-proof plastic 
casing. 

The balloon is prepared for its 
voyage in a tall shed with a con¬ 
crete floor. Under it run pipes 
which can be connected with the 
hydrogen cylinders on the trolley 
outside and with the balloon 
inside. This gas, of course, is 
highly inflammable. 


Transmitter with the casing removed 

These cylinders, by the way, 
come from the R.A.F. balloon unit 
at Cardington, Bedfordshire, and 
there are 30 on a trolley. Each 
one contains enough hydrogen to 


Launching a balloon complete wi 

end of a long tail. At the end of 
the first six feet from the top is 
a parachute made of crepe paper. 
■While the ascent is going on the 
parachute remains streamlined. 
But as soon as the balloon bursts 
the downward pull of the trans¬ 
mitter opens it out. 

Six feet again below the para¬ 
chute hangs the radar reflector. It 
looks rather like the frame of a 
freak umbrella and is made of 
.metallised nylon. It is so arranged 
that the radar beams from the 
met. station are reflected at an 
angle of 180 degrees however they 
strike the reflector. 

LIKE A ROCKET 

Below this is 100 feet of sisal 
twine, then eight feet or so of 
aerial and then the transmitter. 

When the balloon is full and 
has been tested for the correct 
amount of lift, it is taken out of 
the shed and released. The white 
sisal twine rushes up into the air 
like the trail of a rocket and the 
balloon is on its way. Launching 
is simple enough on a calm day 
ashore. But the problem becomes 
very much more difficult on the 
narrow deck of a weather ship in 
an Atlanfic gale. 


h radar reflector and transmitter 

There are eight shore stations 
and two British weather ships 
using radio sonde daily for the 
British Isles, and eight others 
overseas; from Irak to the Falk¬ 
land Islands. And Portugal, 
Norway, and Holland arc taking 
up our system. 

The greatest skill is seen in the 
plotting room when the balloon 
has started its ascent. And for the 
fir.st 24,000 feet it is rising' at an 
average rate of 1200 feet per 
minute. 

I watched one of the met. men 
doing this work. In the space of 
five seconds he had to “still the 
picture” (which was rather like 
calming down a TV screen with 
the control knob) then look at his 
stop watch, read the cycles on his 
tube and then plot them on a 
piece of graph paper. A good 
plotter can take 14 readings a 
minute. 

All this information has to be 
worked into the weather forecast, 
and next time you read or listen 
to one it is worthwhile remember¬ 
ing that a lot of people are taking 
a lot of trouble to make it as 
accurate as is humanly possible. 

A. V. 1. 



Xfdiiifcs working the Oscillator which receives signals from the balloon 


fill two radio sonde balloons. 

The size of the balloon is decep¬ 
tive when seen from the ground 
and has led to all sorts of curious 
reports from the public about 
strange objects seen in the sky. 
Made of pure, seamless rubber of 
a dull white colour, the balloon is 
in fact just six feet in diameter 
when fully inflated and while at 
ground level. But, as it ascends, 
the lessening pressure of the 
atmosphere allows it to expand 
and it gradually gets bigger and 
bigger. At a' height of about 
60:000 feet, between eleven and 
twelve miles up, the balloon has 
swollen as much as the rubber will 
stand, a diameter of 16 feet, and 
it then bursts. 

What, you may woirder, then 
happens to the transmitter sus¬ 
pended from it? 

This little instrument is hanging 
120 feet below the balloon on the 



Plutliiig the recordings of range, height, and bearing as the balloon travels 
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John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London , EC4 
.rUNE 9.1956 

WHAT’S IN A 
NUMBER ? 

'J'here is a distinct possibility 
that the huge West Riding 
of Yorkshire may be divided 
into two, with the southern 
part as a new South Riding. 

The word “ riding ” comes 
from the old Scandinavian 
“ thriding,” a third part. So a 
fourth would appear to be one 
too many. It seems a little 
illogical but quite in keeping 
with British tradition. 

For years our railways have 
.had only 1st class and 3rd 
class compartments, but no 
2nd. Now at last the 3rd 
class is being, abolished (or 
promoted) ancl most of us will 
travel 2nd in exactly the same 
conditions as before. 

With the same disregard for 
nicety, may we hope that the 
comfort provided in 2nd class 
compartments will soon all be 
first class? 

SITTINGPRETTY 

Plans are afoot to provide 
classroom_ desks at which 
children can sit more comfort¬ 
ably. A recent survey of 1000 
children revealed that more 
than 900 of them were sitting 
at desks that were either too 
large or too small, and as a 
result experts have been meet¬ 
ing at the British Standards 
Institution to tackle the whole 
problem of classroom furni¬ 
ture. 

To a.sk schoolchildren to 
“ sit up and take notice ” may 
be a sound way of getting 
attention; but we are quite sure 
they will take more notice if 
they can sit up comfortably. 
The world’s greatest thinkers 
have probably had their, most 
inspired moments when in 
complete repose. 


ON TOP OF THE 
WORLD 

TJavinq canvassed the opinions 
of tenants living on the top 
floors of their new “skyscraper ” 
flats, the London County Coun¬ 
cil report that 90 per cent are 
pleased with their lofty situation. 

People who can look out of 
their windows, as in one of the 
new block of flats at Putney, and 
see London spread before them, 
from Tower Bridge to the Boat 
Race course, must get the feeling 
of being on lop of the world. 

Many people living in big 
cities have to take long journeys 
if they want a good view; and 
that they feel the need for one 
now and again is proved by the 
popularity of many a hilltop. 
To have one’s own high tower 
must be specially thrilling for 
those who have been used to 
living in crowded streets. 


Adventure ahead 

Cm Edmund Hillary is mak- 
^ ing plans for the forthcoming 
Commonwealth Antarctic Expe¬ 
dition, but already he is thinking 
of adventures to follow. 

“I would like to return to the 
Himalayas with a small parly of 
men who I know would all go 
well,” he said the other day. “ I 
would not want a lot of fuss and 
bother, and I would not want to 
write dispatches for newspapers. 
We would just want to go there 
and disappear into the blue. I 
am very interested in climbing 
Everest again—but from the 
north. I would not bother to go 
over the old route again.” 

Sir Edmund’s aims are in the 
high tradition of the great ex¬ 
plorers. He seeks adventure for 
its own sake and finds his 
greatest reward in achievement. 


I 


THEY SAY . .. 

HAVE never yet found 
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Next Week’s 


s 


never yet tound any¬ 
thing that did not alarm 
somebody. 

Archbishop of Canterbury 


\Uc might have a 
flannelled Mr. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
June 12, 1926 

T^e are always coming on 
'' hopeful news about disease; 
we know how ardently doctors 
are fighting it, and wc are de¬ 
lighted to hear specially cheering 
news from across the Atlantic 
with regard to measures now 
being taken against diphtheria. 

A mild anti-toxin, an inocula- 
ition which makes people safe, is 
now given to thousands of chil¬ 
dren in New York. The children 
are first tested to see if they are 
likely to catch diphtheria. This 
is done by a method invented by 
Dr. Bela Shick. 

A very small dose of diph¬ 
theria toxin is injected into the 
skin at the wrist, and a red spot 
appears there in a day or two if 
the patient is liable to take the 
disease. If no red spot appears, 
the child need not have an 
inoculation. 

The number of cases in New 


Ride for a kid 



White- 
Robot 

cricketer who could hit a ball 
for six, or a Mr. Robot golfer 
who could do every hole in one, 
but rest assured, wc shall never 
have a Mr. Robot traveller. He 
would never make a sale! 
President of the United Commercial 
Travellers' Association 

An understanding between 
children of the world may 
be a basis for better understand¬ 
ing between adults. 

Danny Kaye 

'T'iiere is something wrong 
with education today. Pupils 
are coming off an assembly line 
all stamped with the trade mark 
“I couldn’t care less.” 

K. IV. Laing, retiring chairman 
of Scottish Association of Young 
Farmers' Clubs 

QUIZ CORNER 

How much is a billion? 

What does the phrase “a 
wet blanket ” mean? 



How can bats 
the dark? 


see in 


Four-year-old Margaret 
Frampton of Lewisham, 
Loudon, took a kid for a ride 
on her tricycle wlicji she went 
to the Maidsloiic Zoo Park. 


Think on These Things 

York City has rapidly decreased, Gospel is not just for one 


and over a million preventive 
doses were administered last 
season. We shall probably soon 
all take our inoculations in a 
perfectly natural way. 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Plato wrote: A little thing 
is a little thing, but faithfulness 
in a little thing becomes a great 
thing. 



race or people ; it is for all. 
When people of different races 
and countries believe in Jesus 
they find in Him the fulfilment 
of all their hopes and ideals. 

Jesus told His disciples to 
preach the Gospel to all nations. 
That is why the Christian knows 
that race hatred and superiority 
arc wrong and contrary to God’s 
will. There arc differences of 
race, but we arc one in the 
fundamental things. We arc one 
in the fact that only through 
Jesus can we become what God 
would have us be. 

That is what St. Paul meant 
when he said: “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, bond nor free ... 
for ye are one in Christ.^’ 

O. R. C. 



@ . ■ ■ If®!: 


OUR HOMEIANO 


The River Thames at 
Twickenham Ferry 


BEST BOOKS 

'^UE books which help you 
most are those which make 
you think the most. The hardest 
way of learning is by easy read¬ 
ing: but a great book that 
comes from a great thinker—it 
is a ship of thought, deep 
freighted with truth and with 
beauty. 

Theodore Porker 


4. What is the name of the 
sacred mountain of 
Japan? 

Why has a giraffe such a 
long neck? 

6. In which games, other 
than football, is a foot¬ 
ball used? 

Answers on pase 12 


Out and About 

'T'urtle doves are croodling 
the music which voices the 
peace of a summer afternoon. 
They are somewhere in the oak 
tree, hidden by its full new 
foliage at one end of the old 
churchyard, 

A mother thrush, with no time 
to sing just now, keeps making 
quick journeys from close to the 
church wall to a dark yew where 
her young arc squeaking their 
hunger. 

Several jackdaws are flitting 
between the church tower and a 
tall elm tree, though it is not 
easy to see what they are busy 
about. 

More obyious is the purpose 
of two spotted flycatchers. These 
small birds, mostly grey and 
light brown, with darker brown 
patches on the breast, make 
quick flights hither and thither 
in the shadowy corner where the 
oldest tombstones arc green with 
moss. 

They are busy snapping up 
small flies which swarm there, 
and go in turns, with a bcakful, 
to the ivy-covered wall where 
there is another nest full of 
hungry youngsters. C. D. D. 


June 10 

Terence Rattigan (1911), One 
of our most distinguished play¬ 
wrights. His first West End play 
appeared when he was 23 and 
was also produced in New York. 
A number of his stage plays 
have also been filmed, such as 
The Winslow Boy. For the 
cinema only he has written The 
Sound Barrier, The Final Test, 
and many others. 

June 11 

John Constable (1776-1837). 
Great English landscape painter. 

Son of a Suf- 
ll folk miller, 
i he loved the 
II green scenes 
I of his boy¬ 
hood and the 
I rainy Eng- 
I lish skies. 

These he 
' painted with 
a power which brought world 
fame in his lifetime, and has kept 
it for him in immortality. 

June 12 

Charles Kingsley (1819-1875). 
Novelist and poet. At the age 
of 25 he became Rector of 
Eversley, Hampshire, and there 
he lived for the rest of his life. 
He used his powerful pen in the 
cause of the poor, especially in 
Alton Locke, but later turned to 
romantic themes. Westward Ho! 
and Hereward The Wake arc 
still favourites with children. 

June 13 

W. B. Yeats (1865-1939)! 
Irish poet. Brought up in the 
beautiful county of Sligo, his 
verse echoes the traditions of 
myth and mystery of his native 
land. His best known poem. 
The Lake Isle of Innisfree, des¬ 
cribes the island in Lough Gill 
where he lived. 

June 14 

Count John McCormack 
(1884-1945). Irish-Amei lean 
tenor. After being a chorister 
in Dublin Cathedial he studied 
in Italy and made a great repu¬ 
tation in opera both in Europe 
and the United States, and later 
as a singer of popular songs. 

June 15 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Philip 
Vian (1894). When captain of 
the destroyer 
Cossack he 
made his 
famous res¬ 
cue of 300 
British sea¬ 
men from 
the German 
prison ship 
Altmark in 
a 1940. He was • 
subsequently in command of 
convoys which ran the Malta 
blockade. 

June 16 

Lupino Lane (1892). Comedian 
and actor-manager. A great 
personality of the English stage, 
he is a member of a famous 
family of dancers and acrobats. 

In 1937 he created The Lambeth 
Walk, a dance which seems des¬ 
tined for immortality. 
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ZOO NEWS 






And George must be watched, too 


Q^oats are amusing animals, which 
is the main reason why so 
many can be found in the Chil¬ 
dren’s Zoo—over 20 of them. They 
are likely to be reduced in numbers 
shortly, however, because to look 
after them properly is taking up 
far too much staff time. 

Indeed, to the "hostesses” who 
run this enclosure, goats can 
become real “problem” animals. 
If left for long untended, some of 
them will tip up dustbins, scatter 
the contents around, eat more 
paper than is good for them, even 
go roof climbing in order to get 
at the birch brooms. A goat can 
get through a birch broom in an 
incredibly short time. 

A few of the goats arc also con¬ 
firmed practical jokers. One, for 
example, will pose most obligingly 
for its photograph, and then, just 


Late Spring cleaning 



Cliarllo, the Great Snlplmr-Created 
Cockatoo at tlio London Zoo, de¬ 
cides it is time he did n little late 
Spring cleaning. Bnt the brush 
he has chosen seems a size too big. 


as the would-be photographer is 
getting the animal nicely in focus, 
the cunning creature will slip tip 
to him and raid his coat pockets 
for edible titbits! 

Nor arc goats the sole offenders 
just now. There is George, the 
2i-year-old zebra, who also wants 
watching. The other day several 
of the "hostesses ” literally had to 
“ tip-toe through the tulips ” in 
order to catch him. 


STAMP AIBUM 


Some children, finding George 
waiting by a gate leading into the 
enclosure, obligingly opened it for 
him. George strolled quietly 
through, and was soon sampling 
blooms from flower-beds out in the 
main gardens. 

George’s escapade, however, was 
brief. Hostesses were soon on his 
tracks, and rounded him up, 
though not before a certain amount 
of damage had been done to the 
flower-beds. 

RIDING A ZEBRA 

“Luckily, George is that rarity, 
a really tame zebra,” an official 
told me. “Otherwise, the task of 
catching him would have been a 
job for men keepers rather than 
girls from the Children’s Zoo. We 
have, in fact, trained George for 
riding, and he is shaping very well 
at it. He is the first zebra we have 
ever managed to train to wear 
bridle, bit and saddle, and to allow 
himself to be ridden.” 

Many birds arc now coming into 
the gardens from the neighbouring 
park in search of nesting-sites. 
Among them is a mallard who has 
settled in a very odd spot. She was 
seen prospecting in several pad- 
docks and enclosures, but appar¬ 
ently, not finding them to her 
liking, she ventured onto the lawn 
reserved for Fellows of the Society. 
Here, in a flower-bed, beneath a 
cherry tree, she decided to call it a 
day, and began laying. 

LEFT IN PEACE 

At the moment of writing the 
duck is sitting on 11 eggs, admir¬ 
ably shielded from the public gaze 
by surrounding clusters of flowers. 
The bird is, of course, not very 
popular with the gardeners, .but 
officials have decided that she shall 
be left undisturbed to hatch off her 
brood. 

On its way to South America by 
sea is one of the menagerie’s larger 
snakes, a 12-foot African python. 
The reptile is going to a Brazilian 
zoo in exchange for a maned wolf, 
a species the London Zoo has not 
had since 1948. 

At first there was some difficulty 
about the shipment of so big a 
snake, no one being particularly 
anxious to accept responsibility for 
it. In the end, however, the chief 

Continued in next column 




LEARNING TENNIS WITH 
■ TONY MOTTRAM 



6. Tlie Ovcrlicad Sransli 
This picture shows that I 
have got in close to the net 
and my opponent has 
lobbed the ball over my 
head. I have immediately 
turned sideways to the ball 
—most important. Notice 
how carefully I watch the 
ball—judging its flight and 
making up my mind vvhethcr , 
I can reach it with a smash 
or if I shall have to turn 
round and chase it. Notice 
that my feet arc on the 
move. Their job is to get 
me under the ball and within 
reach of it. My grip is the 
same as for the service. 


The same stroke a little later on; my 
eye has told me 1 can reach the ball 
and my overhead smash has begun. 
Notice again the sideways position of 
my body. From the first picture 
notice how my feet have moved. The 
right foot has gone back ready for the 
take-off spring that will lift me up 
to reach the ball. If you can reach 
the ball without jumping then do so. 
The racket swing has begun. My left 
hand has let go of the “throat” of 
the racket and together with the left 
arm is now acting to balance the 
body. The racket has already travelled 
down and is now moving upwards 
so as to be ready to form the loop (as 
in throwing a ball) behind the head. 


Just after hitting the ball; the feet 
are still off the ground. From the all- 
important sideways position the- body 
is now opening out fully and the right 
shoulder is coming powerfully into 
the stroke to form the follow-through. 
The racket will finish on the left side 
of my body. Notice how I have kept 
my eyes fixed on the ball from the 
moment my opponent hit it until it is 
bouncing back in his court again.. 
Watching the ball, important in every 
stroke, is particularly so in the smash. 
When the smash can be made, always 
hit for a winner. Speed is important 
in this stroke but remember not to 
try to over-hit. Think of the smash 
as a service stroke with the ball in 
flight. So learn to serve well first. 


officer managed to persuade the 
ship’s butcher to look after it. 

“We sent him our instructions 
before the ship sailed,” Overseer 
Lanworn told me. “But the only 
things he had to do were to sec 
that the python was kept reason¬ 
ably warm, and to water it from 
time to time. The snake had a 
good meal here before leaving, so 
it is unlikely to feed again before 
reaching its destination.” 

Meanwhile, the Zoo is awaiting 
the arrival of the maned wolf. 
This is an interesting animal with 
the head and tail of a fox, the body 
of a wolf, and very long, stilt-like 
legs. Its general colour is a bright 
red. Only on two previous occa¬ 
sions has the Zoo been able to 
exhibit one of these rare Argen¬ 
tinian animals. Craven Hill 


DRUG SAVES THE 
FRUIT 

Two young scientist brothers of 
New Zealand, D. W. and M. H. 
Dye, have discovered an antidote 
for a disease which ravages 
peaches, plums, apricots, and 
other stone fruit. 

The disease is called stone-blast, 
and four years ago the Dyes found 
that it is caused by a tadpole¬ 
shaped bacterium one 25,000th of 
an inch long. After many experi- 
nients they discovered an effective 
remedy in the drug streptomycin, 
applied as a spray to fruit frees. 
Their method has reduced New 
Zealand’s loss of trees from about 
15 per cent to two per cent, and 
has aroused world-wide interest 
among fruit growers. 


CHOIR GIRLS FROM 
AMERICA 

A group of 55 American choir 
girls from .Smith College, 
Northampton, Massac'nusetts, are 
due to arrive in Britain on June 21 
for a five-day tour which includes 
concerts in Canterbury Cathedral, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Gold¬ 
smiths’.Hall in the City of London. 
The girls are paying their ov/n e.x- 
penses, and will make no charge for 
admission to any of the concerts. 

Leader of the group is Miss Iva 
Dee Hiatt, the Director of Choral 
Music in this, the biggest women’s 
college in the United States. The 
students are particularly proud of 
the fact that their singers were the 
first girls’ college group ever to 
represent the United States abroad. 


OVER 100 
STAMPS HAVE 

SCOUTING 

AS A THEME 
AND,AS THESE 
EXAMPLES SHOW, 
THEY MAKE AN 
INTERESTING 
COLLECTION. 



WB fOUNDER 

THIS LIECHTENSTEIN STAMP, 
ISSUED IN 1953 , SHOWS 
THE SCOUT SALUTE AND 
THE FOUNDER, 

LORD BADEN-POWELL. 



JAMBORBB 

THE LAST WORLD JAMBOREE 
WAS HELD IN CANADA 
IN 1955 AND THIS STAMP 
WAS PRINTED SPECIALLY 
FOR THE EVENT. 



ROYAL scour 


THE MOVEMENT IS PATRONISED 
BY ROYALTY. E.G. IN PERSIA 
THE SHAH IS CHIEF SCOUT. 



omt mms 

ALSO APPEAR ON STAMPS 
AS ON THIS NEW ZEALAND 
HEALTH STAMP OF 1953. 
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THE BALL BOYS GET READY 


The Children’s Newspaper, June 9, 1956 


Tennis enthusiasts all over the 
country are now looking forward 
to the Wimbledon fortnight; but 
none more eagerly than the 70 lads 
from the Dr. Barnardo’s Teehnical 
Training Sehool near Hertford, 
who will onee again be acting as 
ball boys. 

It may not seem didicult to 
collect tennis balls and toss them 
quickly back to the server, but 
these Dr. Bafnardo boys know 
better. Although the champion¬ 
ships do not begin until the last 
week in June, they begin to 
practise soon after Easter. 

The boys begin 
their training as soon 
as the school day is 
finished.' Playing the 
game helps them to 
understand the rules 
and to appreciate the 
needs of players; and 
films and lectures help 
them to learn the 
wishes of various 
players—whether they 
like to hold one, two, 
or three balls; wbether 
or not they want the 
ball picked off the 
court; and so on. 

Physical training 
plays its part, too; 
the boys must be fit, 
for they may be on 
the court for six hours. 

The scoreboards must 


be also mastered, for on the lower 
covirts it is the ball boys who look 
after them. Then they must learn 
how to throw a ball so that a player 
can catch it with minimum effort, 
and how to pick up a ball at speed. 
It must never be scooped, for 
instance; this migjit mean digging 
fingers into the turf. 

After a final week’s training 
under George Worthington, profes¬ 
sional of the All-England Club, the 
boys are ready to play their part 
in making the Wimbledon Cham¬ 
pionships the most smoothly run 
tournament in the world. 











Kneeling is the correct position when play 
is in progress 


WHERE THE STONE 
: , AGE LINGERS 


*TOO MANY 
STATUES 

The Palace of Westminster is 
a treasure-house of art—sculp¬ 
tures, paintings, carvings, embossed 
panels—as well as the seat of 
Parliament. But there is some 
overcrowding, and from one cor¬ 
ner of it two statues arc to bo 
moved in order to improve the 
general effect. 

Perhaps one of the least-known 
parts is the Prince’s Chamber 
between the House of Lords cham¬ 
ber and the Royal Gallery. It 
serves as an ante-chamber to the 
Lords, and through it the Queen 
passes on her way to open Parlia¬ 
ment. 

This portion of the Palace is a 
memorial to Queen Victoria, and 
the most imposing feature of it is 
a huge statue of the young Queen; 
but to many people it has always 
seemed out of place because the 
chamber is decorated with bronze 
bas-reliefs and panel portraits com¬ 
memorating the history and per¬ 
sonalities of the Tudor period. 

PRINCE ALBERT’S IDEA 

Queen Victoria herself is shown 
seated on the Throne, and there 
are three panels representing Com¬ 
merce, Science, and Industry. The 
whole group, including Justice and 
Mercy, was carved out of solid 
marble by John Gibson, R,A. 

It was Prince Albert who pro¬ 
posed, more than a century ago, 
that the Queen’s statue should be 
flanked by the two other main 
figures. 

Many attempts have been made 
in the past to remove the statue to 
more suitable quarters. 

At last some change is to be 
made. The Lords have decided to 
icmovc two large ilrapcd figures of 
Justice and Mercy which, flanking 
the main statue, tend to dwarf the 
figure of the Queen. 


STONE GOES HOME 

A piece of Yorkshire stone, 
quarried at Anston, near Sheffield, 
for the blouse of Commons at 
Westminster, is to rettirn to its 
home county. 

Measuring about two feet 
square and carved into half an 
Imperial Crowii, it has been 
selected by Col. Stoddart-Scott, 
M.P., and the Cathedral architect 
from the bomb-dam.aged part of 
the Commons fabric to form part 
of the new Bradford Cathedral 
extensions. 


WALL ACROSS SEA 

A Soviet engineer has suggested 
building a 50-milc barrage to close 
the shallow ' Bering Strait that 
separates .Alaska from Siberia. 
Such a vast wall, he thinks, would 
prevent the warm Kuro Siwo 
current from escaping into the 
Arctic Ocean, and would thus give 
a much warmer climate to the 
regions of Alaska and Siberia lying 
south of the Strait. 

The current has a similar elTcct 
in the Pacific to that of the Gulf 
Stream in the Atlantic. 


An expedition has recently re¬ 
turned from Melville Island, off 
Australia’s northern coast, oppo¬ 
site Darwin. Here live the Tiwi 
people much as their ancestors did 
50,000 years ago. They are living 
examples of Stone Age Man. They 
have ho knowledge of farming, no 
pottery, and no permanent homes. 
. No white men have ever lived 
on Melville Island, and the expedi¬ 
tion of American scientists were 
viewed with suspicion when they 
camped out on Banjo Beach, piling 
up crhpty oil drums and corrugated 
iron to make a dining shack and 
cookhouse. 

The Tiwi men who gathered 
round in their loin cloths were of 
fine physique, with the blackest of 
black skins and curly hair. Their 
arms and chests were decorated 
with scars cut in the skin. Until 
recently the Tiwi people spent 
their days hunting with axes, or 
collecting food from wild plants. 
They have, in the scientist’s view, 
the simplest way of life in the 
world. ' 

FOOD FROM RUSH AND SIlOllE 

One of the great occupations of 
the Tiwi is rnaking their totem 
poles which they erect as grave¬ 
stones. No Tiwi is properly buried 
unless a group of carved and 
painted posts surrounds his grave. 
Each craftsman paints his own 
designs, using sticky beeswax on 
the burnt surface of the wood to 
make it stay on. He uses crab 
shells and folded leaf cups to mix 
the paint, which they make them¬ 
selves. 

The search for food occupies 
most of their time, and they find 
it almost everywhere in the bush 
and along the shores. Oysters, 
crabs, cockles, and snails are part 
of the regular diet, and so arc wild 
honey and the bulbs of water- 
lilies. Lizards, bandicoots, and 
opossums are tracked to their hid¬ 


ing-places. Rats and snakes, in¬ 
cluding pythons, are welcome 
additions to the cooking-pot. 

The men sometimes hunt the 
bigger creatures of Melville Island, 
such as the buffalo and wallaby 
and sea turtles, and they do this 
with long spears which are previ¬ 
ously heated over a fire to give 
them magic. The Tiwi man keeps 
to the simple life and seems to do 
well on it. Even his cooking 
arrangements are . simple. Lie 
merely catches a lizard, makes a 
fire, puts the lizard on top, turns 
it until charred, and then eats 
everything. 

But little by little the outside 
world is creeping into this Stone 
Age world. The Australian Govern¬ 
ment tries to attract the children 
to school with prizes of new loin 
cloths. Their favourite song is 
The Old Grey Mare She Ain’t 
What She Used To Be. Sometimes 
the islanders chant about the aero¬ 
planes and warships they saw dur¬ 
ing the war, but nothing changes 
the daily habits of the Tiwi, and 
none of them leave Melville Island 
for the outside world. 


COllNTI’R ATTRACTIONS 

Working in a big store is not 
the dull job many people think it 
to be. This is made perfectly 
clear in the latest Mary Dunn 
Career novel; Margaret Lang— 
Fashion Buyer, by Mary Dclane 
(Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d,). 

From the moment 16-year-pld 
Margaret Lang, on her first day, 
walks timidly through the door 
rharked Staff, excitements follow 
in quick succession.^ Her adven¬ 
turous career behind the counter 
makes this an entertaining book, 
as well as one packed with 
information useful to girls who are 
thinking of taking up a sirriilar 
career. 


THE SHACKLETON SAGA~~new picture-story of a 


From early boyhood Ernest Shacklcton had been 
fascinated by the idea of Antarctic exploration. After 
school days at Dulwich he became a Merchant Navy 


officer, but his chance to explore the mysterious Frozen 
South came when' he was accepted as junior officer in 
Captain’s Scott’s first expedition of 1901. In Antarctica 


great Antarctic explorer (2) 


Shacklcton became seriously ill while attempting to reach 
the Pole with Scott and Dr. Wilson. But he slogged on, 
refusing to be a burden on his companions. 



Shackleton was bitterly disappointed when told 
he must be invalided home in the relief ship, 
Morning. Back in England he soon regained liis 
health, and married the girl who had been his 
friend for seven years. Miss Emily Dorman, lie 
worked as a journalist and as Secretary of Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society. But always he 
dreamed of Antarctica, and in 1907, lie organised 
a new expedition there in tlic Nimrod, n Nor¬ 
wegian-built ship of about 200 tons. 


In July 1907 the Nimrod A^as inspected at 
Gowes by King Edward VII ■ and Queen 
Alexandra, who presented a Union .Tack to 
Shacklcton. The Nimrod readied Ant¬ 
arctica ill Eebruary 1908, and after a base had 
been set up on Ross Island, she left for New 
Zealand, whence she was to return in the next 
Antarctic summer. Before the winter began 
a party of the explorers cIiinbcd.to the crater 
of the nearby active volcano Erebus. 


The explorers settled dow'n to pass the 
W’intcr in their hut, going out during brief 
spells of daylight to make scientific studies. 
They were a merry company, devoted to 
their leader whom they nicknamed the 
“ Boss.” Tic often read poetry, which he 
had always loved, but liis miud y'ns chiefly 
- occupied with making plans for the great 
venture of the coming summer—the attempt 
to reach the Pole, 8B0 miles to the south. 


In October 1908 Shackleton set out with Dr. 
Marshall and tw'o naval men, Adams and Wild, 
They went to Hut Point, Captain Scott’s old base, 
and on November 3 marched south across the 
Great Icc Barrier. The weather was good and they 
were sometimes able to travel 18 miles a day. After 
leaving a store of food for the return journey, they 
saw’ mountains ahead and know that on the other 
side lay the mysterious land of the South Pole. 
Eagerly they wondered what awaited them there. 


Can they cross these previously imkiiown inonntaiiis ? 


Sec next week’s instalment 
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The Children's Newspaper, Junt 9, T956 


Grand new serial about the popular radio schoolboy 

THANKS TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


Mr. Carter reminds Jennings and 
Darbishire of the hah on keeping' 
pets at school. He suggests an 
outing of the Camera Club, and 
Mr. Peinberton-Oakes, the head¬ 
master, givc.s his permission. The 
headmaster also asks Mr. Carter 
to arrange for some visiting char¬ 
tered accountants to have their 
lunches in the .staff room. 

2. Arc the Masters 
secret eaters ? 

first hint of trouble occurred 
during lunch the following 
day when the top of the upturned 
salt cellar dropped olT and landed 
on Jennings’ plate. Meat, cabbage, 
and potatoes were smothered in a 
blanket of salt, and by the time he 
was half-way through his prunes 
and custard Jennings was overcome 
by a raging thirst. 

“Water, please! Water, please!” 
he called loudly. “Hey, Temple, 
Venables, wake up and sling the 
jug down this end of the table., 
I’Ve asked you forty-nine million 
times already'.” 

Venables speared a slippery 
prune and bolted it quickly iti the 
hope of achieving a second help- 
ing. 

“Quite decent, these . prunes, 
aren’t they. Temple?” he observed. 

■“Not loo gruesome,” his friend 
agreed, counting the prune stones 
to make sure he had received his 
just portion, “Tinker, sailor—^” 

“Oh, this is hopeless!” Jennings 
protested. “I shall die of thirst in 
a minute. For the fiftieth millionth 
time, water, please! Water, 
please!” 

Startled into silence 

His voice rose to a .shout, cut¬ 
ting across the babble of conversa¬ 
tion around him. At once every- ■ 
one stopped talking, startled into 
silence by the sudden uproar. At 
the top table the headmaster 
stretched out his hand and tinkled 
the little bell he used when he 
wished to attract the boys’ atten¬ 
tion. ' 

: “Which boy was responsible for 
that noise?” he demanded. 

Jennings stood up. 

“It was me, sir, please, sir. I 
vvanlcd another glass of water and 
no one would pass me the jug.” 

“That is no excuse for unruly 
and ungentlernanly behaviour at 
;(!ie lunchconjable. If there’s any 
further breach of manners. Form 
l|I table will finish the meal in 
silence.” 

The headmaster tinkled the little 
bell as a sign that the incident was 
now closed, and a restrained buzz 
of conversation broke out once 
more all over the room. 

Matron rose from her chair and 
made her way towards the serving 
hatch. 

“Ooh, matron, are there any 


seconds, please?” Temple asked, 
eagerly as she came within earshot 
of the Third Form table. 

“I don’t know yet,” she told 
him. “f shall have to see whether 
the masters would like some more 
first.” 

Temple turned to Venables with 
a shrug. 

“That means there won’t be any 
left for us.” 

His forecast was not entirely 
correct, though by the time the 
Third Form table was served the 
size of the portions was diminish¬ 
ing in an alarming fashion. Jen¬ 
nings, who was the last to be 



A ripple of amusement spread 
across the table 

served, was given the smallest 
helping of all. 

“Two prunes! Two measly 
prunes!” he complained bitterly. 

Darbishire bent forward to 
examine the despised portion. 

“And they’re not even decent- 
sized ones,” ho sympathised. 
“Look at that tiddly little 
shivelled-up specimen. It’s so 
small you can hardly see it with 
the naked eye.” 

“Like to borrow my pocket tele¬ 
scope?” Venables inquired faceti¬ 
ously. 

Rather to his surprise the offer 
was accepted. 

Prune-stalking 

“Yes, I jolly well would! 1 
don’t see why I should ruin my 
eyesight looking for a prune that’s 
so small it’s hardly thej-e at all.” 

Venables grinned as he took the 
telescope from ■ his pocket and 
passed it across the (able. 

“I’m a big prune hunter, search¬ 
ing the African jungle for a rare 
specimen known as the lesser 
.shrivelled prune.” Jennings an¬ 
nounced in tones of mock gravity 
as he put the instrument^ to his eye. 
“1 will now proceed to give my 
famous demonstration of prune- 
stalking. I focus ye telescope on 
ye plate, like so . . . Yes, I think 
1 can see it wallowing in the shal¬ 
lows of the uncharted custard 


swamp—the smallest specimen of 
prune known to science.” 

“Mind it doesn’t escape,” Dar- 
bishirc cautioned, as a ripple of 
amusement spread round the table. 

“.Ssh! Quiet, Darbi! You’ll 
frighten it away!” Jennings whis¬ 
pered, with a ludicrous gesture of 
caution. “Stand back, everybody! 
I am now going into the attack 
armed only with a bent-pronged 
school fork.” 

The bell at the top table rang 
out more loudly than before. 

“Jennings!” 

There was no doubt from the 
tone of his voice that Mr. Pem- 
berton-Oakes was extremely an¬ 
noyed. 

“What are you doing with a 
telescope at the luncheon table?” 

"I was—er—1 was just looking 
at my prune through it, sir.” 

Sent oiit 

“And may one inquire the 
reason for this extraordinary 
behaviour?” 

What could he say? It was im¬ 
possible to explain out loud to a 
hushed room a joke that. was. no 
longer funny, especially; when 
faced with the headmaster’s icy 
stare of disapproval. 

“If that ill-mannered exhibition 
was your idea of being funny, Jen¬ 
nings,” Mr. Peniberton-Oakes con¬ 
tinued, “it was a jest in extremely 
bad taste. Leave the room at 
once! ” 

Jennings had not been waiting 
long in the corridor when the door 
behind him opened and matron 
emerged from the dining-hall 
carrying a tray stacked with steam¬ 
ing dishes for the' accountants’ 
lunches in the start room. 

“That tray looks awfully heavy, 
matron. Would you like me to 
carry it up -to the sick room for 
you?” he asked politely. 

“No thanjc you. I can manage,” 
she replied as she moved away 
down the corridor. “In any case, 
it’s not going to the sick room. 
These are just some extra lunches 
I’m taking along to the masters’ 
common-room.” 

Important discovery 

Extra lunches? Extra lunches 
for the masters’ common-room? 
Jennings gasped after her in 
amazement as the significance of 
her remark sank into his mind. 
Knowing nothing of the hungry 
accountants awaiting their midday 
repast, he could think of only one 
explanation to fit the facts. It was 
a disturbing thought. Very dis¬ 
turbing indeed! 

A thunderous’ rumbling from 
behind the dining-hall door an¬ 
nounced that 78 boys were pushing 
back their chairs and rising to their 
feet. A few moments later Darbi¬ 
shire, Venables, and Atkinson ap¬ 
peared at the head of the throng 
which came surging out into the 
corridor. 

“Oh, there you are, Jen. Jolly 
swizzle getting sent out-^-” 

Darbishire broke ort at the 
sight of his friend’s expression. 

“What’s up, Jen?” 

“Listen, Darbi. And you other 
chaps. ■ I’ve just made an important 
discovery. It’s pretty serious, too. 
The masters are .secret eaters!" 

“Secret eaters! What on earth 

Coitlfiuicd on ^mge 11 
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the extte big BUBBLE GUU 
. ; BEG SIZE Id 

Note to Parents: BUBBLY contains lic.ilthful, 
energizing glucose and sugar and is packed in 
hygienic conditions in 
our own factory. 



Anglo-American Chewing Gum Ltd. 




DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 

Still depend on Voluntary Gifts 
and Legacies 

Barnardo’s have to provide more 
than 

8 MILLION MEALS 

a year foi their family of over 7,000 
children. Please help. 

10/- 

wilt buy one chitd’s food (or 4 days 

Postal Orders, etc. (crossed), payable 
“ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes," should be 
sent to 8 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.I: 


DUAL-PURPOSE 

SUPER S)TA 
WATERPROOFED <<v07 

WIGWAM l¥A ^ 
TENT 


Plus 
1/6 
P.dtP. 

Converts to a sleeping tent in a 
moment. Alado iroiu strong, Biipcrlor 
ex-Ooverninent i''abi’io which will last for 
yenrfl, Conie.s complete with 4 Bootloaal Jl?ht 
collapvHllilo polea. 4/5 childrnti. No 

pegs refiulreil. STANDS ANYWHERE 
INDOORS OR OUTDOORS. 

Rubberised Oroundsheet 



D/Q. 

PAIRD13AI. SUPPLIES, LTD. (CNI7), 
140 Kilburn Hlgli Rd., London, N.W.6. 

Callers welcome. Moncu ref. Qiiar, O O.D. eit. 



Why not your child? 

SIMPLIFIED POSTAL 
COURSES 

are available specially written to 
prepare children for 


^pBAMMARSCHOOLT' 

entrance examinations 


★ FREE ATTAINMEHT. TESTING 
tor children 7i to 13^. When 
writing, state age of child, and 
approximate date of examination. 

★ COURSES based upon the results 
of these tests. 

★ NO TEXT-BOOKS REQUIRED. 

Individual Postal Tuition in 
Commercial Subjects including; 
SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
BOOK-KEEPING, LANGUAGES, 
ENGLISH FOR COMMERCE. 

- SHORT STORY WRITING 
® WRITING FOR RADIO.& TV 

Thorough Preparation for the 
following Examinations ; 
General Certificate of Education, 
Royal Society of Arts, 

Civil Service, etc., etc. 

Write for prospectus, giving full details, lo; 

The Registrar 

MERCER’S 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept. CI3),69 Wimpole Street, 
London, W,l. 
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20 stamps showing the rebuilding of DUDAPEST. Tin's FREE packet contains 
pictorial designs of a Power Station, Dam, Hospital, Shops, Flats, Schools and 
Dispensary and a host of others. All the stamps are miniature pictures of tasteful 
colours. Make a show on >;our HUNGARIAN page NOW by just sending 3 d. postage 
requesting Approvals and illustrated price list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


2 values (not Victory Set) of the . 

[ scarce Geo. VI issues of . 

ST. VINCGOT ^ 

(one of the Windward islands in the 
British West Indies) 

* These are QUITE difficult stamps to ^ 
> obtain, and • are misaing from many ' 

\ collections; but in apitd of the current i 
) high selling price these stamps coniniaud, < 

\ I am, for ono week, giving them \ 

: ABSOLUTELY FREE j 

. * to all genuine Collectors requesting one of 
I jjiy Discount Approval selections. I also 
) give 50'Different stamps entirely free < 

, to purchasers, and there is a really 
; OciMilno Bonus Scheme for all regular 
^ customcra.' You will not regret writing 
I to: ■ 

; G. W. THOMAS (Dept. CN/SV); 

7 Winterbourne Hd., Abingdon, Berks. , 

, enclosing 2id. atamp for postage. ^ 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 
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40 Railroads 
40 Horsea 
25 Sports 
25 Venezuela 
100 U.S.A. . > 

Commema. 776 
25 Turkey !/• 
25 Tiuiiaia 1/3 
25 Syria • I/O 
100 Switzerland 3/-^ 
50 South Africa 2/0 
25 Slam I/O 
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50 New Zealand 
10 Nepal 
10 Mozambique 
25 Monaco 
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25 Saar ' 1/9 25 Malta 

100 Russia 3/0 25 Ma?a.ya ■ 

50 Roumanla 1/3 25 Latvia 

100 Portugal 3/- 25 Ireland 

100 Poland 3/- 200 World 

23 ruillpplnes 1/6 1.000 do, 

Postage 2|d. extra. 

Satisfaction Quarantoed or money willingly 
refunded. Callers welcomed. Closed Tliuraclaya. 
but open all day Saturdays. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Alllndton St., Victoria, London, S.W.l 


25 Jamaica 
25 Paraguay 
25^PakiHtan 
100‘Norway 
25 Nicaragua 
25 Newfoundland Ah 
2/6 
■ 2 /- 
1/3 
1/6 
2/3 
- 3/0 
2/6 
1/6 
2/9 
3/0 
1/0 
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We offer YOU an ukra-rapici British 
l^ade V Gratispool ” film'FREE so that 
you may try the amazing Gratispool 
Developing and Printing Service. NO 
“ CATCH.'* Send this . advert .with 
name, address and 6d. stamp to cover 
postage, packing, etc. Free film will be 
•:ent by return. THESE SIZES ONLY : 
620, 120 and 127. Famous for 20 years. 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept, CN5), GLASGOW, C.l 



Doginners’ 

STAMP 

OUTFIT 


G 0 n t a 1 n B Bo* 
ginneM* Album; 
Duplicate 
W a 1 1 0 t : 
Transparent en¬ 
velopes; stamp 
Hinges; Perforation Gauge, etc., AND 
two iotcrosting sets of stamps! 

ALL FRBB 

to those who scnd '6d. postal order for 
postago and packing and ask to see a 
sclectiou of our famous Approvals. 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE {Dept. 5) 

1 Manslielcl Place, Perth, Scotland. 


SET of TRIAHCULAH CROATIA AIRMAIL 

or 

FIVE AUSTRALIAN COMMEMORATIVES 

FREE to all Genuine Collectors. 

Write enc/osing 2^d, postogc requesting our 
Approvals. 

A. & S. MILLER (C), 

32 NaNord Road, CLAPTON, LONDON, E.S 


British Colonial, foreign Spaccfillers, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
' Colonial, Foreign, fd., fd., Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of ■ 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

ALTON RD.. WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
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CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 2^d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 



(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 
DElll'i 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington,London, N.I6 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY I We arc the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 
Courses to suit all ages from years. 

Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, slating age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME » PREP ” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(DepU C.N. 15), College Ilonsct Howard Piaccy Shelton^ 
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GREAT 
CAMPING 
OFFER 


B/^AA/C> A/£PP 


U.S.A. O FFICE Rg^ 


RIDCETENT 


SENT 

FOR 


.■RRAND-NKW do Inxo ‘Safety’. Tent. All 
ooiours. Complete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. 
Length 7 ft. 3 in. Klceping base x 4 ft. 6 
in. wide x.3 ft. 6 in. high X 12 in. walls, 
all approx. Woiglit 3i lbs. '42/- or 4/- 
deposit and 6/- monthly. With fly-sheet 
70/6, or , 9/3 deposit .and 9/9 monthly. 
Both carr. 2/-. Free Lists Tents, Dinocxilars, 
Watches. Cameras, Clothing. TKBMS. 
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I'osf, etc., 
2/0 

MAI>£ IN TKB 
IT.O.A, These are a genuine American issue, 
not to be confused with .spurious imitations 
oh the market. Iteal 100% Wool inner zipped 
down the front, w'ith an'additional freewater- 
proof outer that will enable you to sleep In 
• the open if necessary. Owl«ff.^to a pnrehaso 
of 20,000 wo offer this gonuino brand-new 
Sleening Bag kit at 29/11. post, etc,, 2/6. 


lEADIlUtoER and ©ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 


(Dept. CN/75) 196/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough June., Loadon.S.E.S, Open allSatel p.m. }yed. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


June Paul has a double 
incentive for taking up sprint¬ 
ing again. Not only is this 
Olympics year, but her husband, 
Raymond Paul, is almost certain 
to represent England in fencing 
events. Mrs. Paul, formerly June 
Foulds, was a W.A.A.A. cham¬ 
pion, but since her marriage in 
1953 and the birth of,a son she has 
not been seen on piir tracks; but 
after a hard winter’s training June 
is getting back her old prowess. 

Record-breaker 

]\j[R. Arthur SMiTit, of Horn¬ 
church, Essex, is quite an 
enthusiastic cyclist, and four times 
has entered the 100-mile National 
Veterans’ Ride, organised every 
three years. On Sunday, however, 
Mr. Smith will set up a record by 
becoming the oldest ever to lake 
part in this race. He is 86. 

Jt seems such a short time ago 
that wc were talking about the 
chances of an athlete running the 
mile in under four minutes. Now 
a niiic in 3 minutes 50 seconds is 
being forecast—and in the near 
future; John Landy, present world 
record-holder, thinks the man to 
do it will be Brian Hewson, 
Britain’s half-mile champion, 
whose best time for the mile is 
3 minutes 59.8 seconds. 


j^LRFADY an Australian junior 
swimming champion and lead¬ 
ing lawn tennis player, 17-ycar-old 
Ann Barnet looked around for a 
winter sport “to keep fit and 
warm.” Ann chose hockey—and in 
her first season has been selected 
to play for the Victoria State team. 

For short 

J*iTY the poor tennis umpire when 
Miss Amaya Bclaustcguiggoi- 
tia is playing a match. After a long 
match he would be quite hoarse. 
So Amaya, who has come from 
Mexico to study English and who 
hopes to play at Wimbledon, is 
quite happy to be known as “Miss 
Bella.” 

J?OR the first time for many years, 
France has a high jumper who 
may win Olympic honours. He is 
6-fpot-3 Algciian-born Maurice 
Fournier, who, two years ago, gave 
up Soccer': to concentrate on high 
jumping. A personnel ofiicer at 
the Ministry of Air in Paris, 
Maurice Fournier has already 
cleared 6 feet 9 inches 


YV^Hcn Mrs. Phyllis Perkins beat 
the world record for 1500 
metres, she did so at the new Hqrn- 
chiirch Council Stadium—within 
half a mile of the house in which 
she lived before her marriage. She 
and her husband arc both English 
international cross-country stars. 

The first Test 

'J’liURSDAY sec's the start of the 
first of this season’s Tests 
against Australia, and, as usual, 
the opening battle for the Ashes is 
at Trent Bridge, Nottingham. Nine 
Tests have taken place on this 
ground, of which Australia have 
won three, England two, and four 
have been drawn. Actually, Eng¬ 
land have not beaten the Aus¬ 
tralians at Trent Bridge since 1930, 
although rain, which considerably 
curtailed play in the first Test in 
1953, may have robbed England 
of a well-earned victory. Only 109 
runs were needed with nine wickets 
still to fall when the match ended. 

Jt w.as a case of fifth time lucky 
for^ John Marsden, Britain’s 
new amateur sculling champion. 
His great chance came when D. V. 
Melvin, last year’s winner, and 
Tony Fox, winner in 1951-52-53, 
were unable to compete. Having 
achieved his ambition, 41-ycar-old 
John Marsden is to retire from 
racing. 


J]noland has a promising new 
back-stroke swimmer in 18- 
year-old Graham Sykes, of Coven¬ 
try, Already this season he has 
gained his international badge and 
beaten John Brockway, the British 
'back-stroke champion. Graham, 
who has two younger brothers with 
championship possibilities, trains 
regularly with Coventry’s Graham 
Symons, regarded as a “ certainty ” 
for Melbourne. 


Flying wheels 



Daisy Franks of Croydon, Surrey, 
recently set up a new five kilo¬ 
metre svorld record on the cycle 
track at Herne Hill, London, with 
a time of seven minutes, 42.0 
seconds. 

J^F.iTH SiiELDRicK, playing in a 
Melbourne Di.slfict Cricket 
match recently, bowled right- 
handed in his opponents’ first 
innings, then switched to left- 
handed bowling to break a stand 
in the second innings. 

Mout: swimmers than eycr, this 
year may attempt ,to cross the 
Channel. Many arc already' in 
training, including men from 
Egypt, Canada, South Africa, and 
New Zealand, and two women 
from New Zealand. Several 
former Channel conquerors, in¬ 
cluding Bill Pickering from Blox- 
vvich, and Grimsby’s Brenda Fisher, 
will try to repeat their previous 
performances—and set up new 
records. 

Sporting family 

JJ’eale Fraser, the young Aus- 
trtilian who will be competing 
at Wimbledon in a few weeks’ time, 
comes of a prominent sporting 
family. His father. Judge A. D. 
Fraser, was a fine.Australian Rules 
footballer, and brother John is 
Victorian hard courts champion. 
Another brother plays tennis for 
Melbourne University, and a sister 
has represented Victoria at squash 
rackets. Neale is now ranked fifth 
in Australian tennis. 

]^EXT Monday the Equestrian 
Olympic Games begin in 
Stockholm. This year, for the first 
time, women. arc eligible for the 
show-jumping events, and Britain’s 
team includes Pat Sm'ythe. with 
Pawn Palctliorpc as reserve. 



Ground level training 

Dennis Holden, cross country internation.al, helps four young 
athletes with their training at a South London track. 


She makes 
herself 
heard 

Natalie Johnson of 
Uuislip, Middlesex, uses 
her megaphone to ex¬ 
cellent effect on the 
banks of the Thames at 
Barnes as she conches 
her crew from the St. 
George’s I.adics Rowing 
Club. 
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Ill llie CoiinUy with THE HUT SIAN 

STALKING THE 
SQUIRREL . 

Battle of wits at Robin Dell 


11 



j Deep bass 
note 

Sergeant Ernest Marr of 
the Parachute Kcginient 
blows deep and low on 
the. bass tuba during re¬ 
hearsals for the Search-: 
light Tattoo to be held 
at the White City next 
month. The Bands and 
Drums of the three Para¬ 
chute Battalions will be 
taking part. 


THANKS TO JENNINGS 


Qnb of my I'liaiiy reasons for lik¬ 
ing the countryside is the way 
some wild creatures continue to 
irthabit the same little xorncr year 
after year. : It gives ah intimate 
sense of. companionship to know 
that by visiting a certain spot one 
will meet" a sinall inhabitant who 
has confided to me that this is his 
chosen home stretch. . 

Thus ]’ni sure to meet Dipper if 
I visit Pfimrose Glade, or Old 
Brown, the tawny owl, if I go to 
his pine tree in Far-away Wood, 
and Robin Dell got its name from 
the pairs of robins who have nested 



(here ever .since I came to live in 
Hut Country. 

Where the burn leaves Round 
Pond, it meanders through this 
little dell between banks of long 
grass tangled with bramble sprays, 
and there are pine trees and lime 
trees and elms and sycamores. It 
was at one of the sycamores that I 
once met, not one of my expected 
residents, but a red squirrel who 
had wandered to Robin Dell from 
dear knows where. 

Ever since my experience with 
the squirrel that played hide-and- 
seek with me at Far-away Wood 
(an adventure already recounted in 
the C N), I have always met these 
engaging little animals with a cer¬ 
tain trepidation. They are attrac¬ 
tive and very graceful, and they 
are wonderful trapeze artists, but 
it seems that their dearest wish is 
to make me appear foolish. 

I.ooicmc AT EACH OTHER 

Having been humiliated by the 
trunk-hider at Far-away Wood, I 
was now on my guard. I stopped 
and looked at the squirrel fronting 
me in Robin Dell, and he sat on 
the lowest branch of the sycamore, 
and looked back. 

For fully five minutes we re¬ 
garded each other without mov¬ 
ing, till I felt the situation was 
becoming a little ridiculous. I 
advanced towards him, very 
slowly, and he sat watching me, 
not a whisker or car-tuft stirring. 

Even when I had approached to 
within touching distance he only 
looked at me with large, bright 
black questioning eyes. I began to 
fccF worried.-. 1 had never experi¬ 
enced such boldness in red 
squirrels before. Was there, per¬ 
haps, something amiss with him— 
a leg broken? Very. cautiously I 
raised my arm and reached 
towards him; and just as my, fin¬ 
gers expected the soft touch of his 


fur, lie gave the most graceful, 
unhurried little'bound to a slightly 
higher branch. 

I remained stock-still, my hand 
raised, while Squirrel, curling his 
tail primly, recommenced his 
interested watching. Something 
inside warned me that here again 
1 was being made the object of 
squirrel fooling, but his whole 
attitude expressed such fearless in¬ 
vitation that 1 once more raised a 
cautious hand; and once again, as 
my fingers curled to take him, 
there was a whisk of tail and he 
was watching me from ' a still 
higher landing of his tree stair¬ 
case. 

RISING HOPES 

I now became determined to 
take him. Ignoring the feeling that 
I was all the while being hood¬ 
winked, 1 gently climbed to the 
first branch, slowly straightened 
up, and reached towards him, and 
this time my finger-tips just 
brushed the silkincss of his coat 
as he slipped from under them and 
leapt to the branch above. 

That touch of fur gave me hope. 
If I could touch him 1 could catch 
him! Up to the next branch I 
clambered, where once again the 
reach-touch-lcap antics were per¬ 
formed. And so it went on from 
branch to branch till I had 
climbed almost to the top of the 
tree, with the squirrel all the 
while just ahead of me. But now, I 
said to myself, I have him! He 
cannot go any higher without a 
helicopter! 

SUCCESS WITHIN GRASP 

The trunk was now so slender 
that I had to be really cautious as 
I straightened myself and balanced 
to reach up towards him, but it was 
with happy confidence I did so, for 
no longer could Squirrel retreat 
upwards. The long clamber was 
going to be crowned with success, 
after all! 

How easily vve forget careful 
decisions we have made about wild 
creatures who have beaten us in 
the past! As my fingers were 
twitching with excitement in the 
certainty of grasping that soft, tan¬ 
talising red body, there was a rush, 
a rustle of leaves as Squirrel 
streaked along a down-sloping 
braneh, a flash of russet as he 
sailed outwards and downwards 
with legs and tail spreadeagled, and 
the next moment he was sitting on 
the swaying branch-tip of a neigh¬ 
bouring tree. 

And he sat there, looking back, 
waiting, inviting me as before! 
Across the gulf his eyes still beck¬ 
oned with a brigiit, amused invita¬ 
tion, but I did not accept. 

Again I had to admit a .squirrel’s 
ability to make me look foolish, 
and with as much dignity as I 
could muster, t descended to the 
ground. I muttered things about 
squirrels as I did so, but now, look¬ 
ing back on the adventure—well, 
it was fun, and I would not'have 
missed it! 


IN SEARCH OF 
TUNGSTEN 

A season’s toil and hardship in 
the mountains has ended for 25 
tungsten miners near Glenorchy, 
New Zealand, where the world’s 
best tungsten is found. 

For seven months of the year— 
until winter snowstorms drive them 
from the bleak heights—these men 
live irr crude huts near their claims. 
They spend about 12 hours a day 
burrowing into the mountainsides 
for the rare mineral that is needed 
for making high-quality steel. 

Last year they dug out tungsten 
worth £21,000._ But newcomers 
who hope for quick wealth are 
generally disappointed; success 
depends on experience as well as 
knowledge. 

15 PUNCTURES ON 
HIS JOURNEY 

Sea Scout Ivan Ratnayake, of the 
1st Colombo Group, Ceylon, is 
in London after a cycle ride of 
14,000 miles. He travelled through 
India, Kashmir, Pakistan, Persia, 
Jordan, Syria, Egypt, Italy, and 
France. Ivan had only 15 punctures 
on the way. He is 24 years old, 
and is working as a stenographer 
in London for about two years 
before he continues a round-the- 
world journey. 

His worst experience was in Suez, 
when thieves took all his posses¬ 
sions except his bicycle and the 
clothes he was wearing. 

COUNTY MAY CHANGE 
ITS NAME 

There is often confusion (outside 
Scotland at least) about the spell¬ 
ing of the county of Dunbarton¬ 
shire (with an n) and the county 
town'Dumbarton spelt with an m). 

So the County Council has had 
before it a proposal to change the 
name from Du/ibartonshire to The 
County of Lennox, thus reviving a 
title famous in Scottish history. 

. The matter will be considered 
further in six months’ time. 


Student craftsman 



Brian Clark, training to be a 
silversmith at the Gravesend 
School of Art, working on a brass 
processional cross. 


CHARTING THE DEPTHS 

Merchant Navy ships arc to help 
in preparing more accurate charts 
of ocean depths throughout the 
world for the Admiralty’s Hydro- 
graphic Department. 

Selected ships will be asked to 
take soundings during voyages and 
enter readings on special plotting 
sheets. These will be used later 
in compiling the complete charts. 


Coultniicil from page 9 

arc you woflling about?” Temple 
demanded. 

“Well, Mr. Carter and Mr. 
Wilkins and the Head have just 
had lunch with us, haven’t they?” 

“1 should say so. They had first 
go at the second helpings, too,” 
Venables complained. 

“Yes; but do you know what 
they’re going to do now? They’re 
going to have another full-size 
meal in the stalT room right 
away!” 

The announcement caused an 
immediate sensation. 

Horrified disbelief 

“Are you quite sure, Jen?” 
Darbishire asked in tones of horri¬ 
fied disbelief. 

“Of course I’m sure, I can 
prove it. Matron’s just gone stag¬ 
gering along there with a massive 
great tray piled to the ceiling with 
boiled beef and prunes and cus¬ 
tard and things. And, what’s more," 
she actually admitted where she 
was taking it.” ^ 

By now Jennings was aflame 
with righteous indignation. 

“Just think of it! All through 
lunch the masters sit there smiling 
to themselves because they know 
there’s another whacking great 
meal waiting for them, while we 
have to make do on undersized 
prunes and glasses of water.” 

“And for all we know they do 
it after all the other meals as well,” 
Darbishire said, as fresh possi¬ 
bilities occurred to him. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised if they had 
two breakfasts, two lunches, two 
teas, and two suppers. Eight meals 


a day 1 Fifty-four meals a week! 
Wow!” 

“Seven eights are fifty-six,” cor¬ 
rected Venables, whoso mathe¬ 
matics was of a slightly higher 
standard. 

“That’s even worse, then,” ex¬ 
claimed ' Darbishire. “What 
couldn’t I do with fifty-six ^meals 
a week?” 

Further proof 

By this time the last stragglers 
were leaving the dining-hall, fol¬ 
lowed by Mr. Carter and Mr. 
Wilkins, who had remained behind 
tb confer about the arrangements 
for the afternoon. 

“Come along now, you boys. 
Don’t block up the corridor,” Mr. 
Wilkins boomed as he came 
through the door. “It’s time-you 
were upstairs in the library for 
rest period, I can’t think why you 
will hang about outside the dining- 
hall after lunch is over. Anyone 
would think you were all hoping 
for another meal.” 

Jennings and Darbishire ex¬ 
changed significant glances. Here, 
surely, was further proof that fur-, 
tive feasting was the subject upper¬ 
most in Mr. Wilkins’ mind! 

To be continued 


OLD TIMBER 

New Zealand scientists have 
tested the age of a piece of kauri 
wood by means of the radio¬ 
carbon test which tells the age of 
organic specimens. This showed 
that the kauri wood—a New Zea¬ 
land pine—was no fewer than 
34,600 years old and the oldest 
piece of wood so far dated any¬ 
where in the world. 


Do you know why the Egyptians 
first invented writing? 

It was so that the priests could 
keep a record for calculating the 
annual rising of the Nile. 

Think how much easier it would 
have been with an OSMIROID‘65’. 

The fountain pen with the 
wonderful exchange nib units. 

You can change a nib in a flash ! 

An OSMIROID ‘65’ writes so 
smoothly . . . so. evenly. It’s 
because of the OSMIROID special 
ink feed that’s factory-matched 
for every nib. It’s a pen you can 
be proud of. You cannot get, 
better value for 6,'6. 



0SMIR0ID65 

FO U NTAIN PEN 

6'6 COMPLETE FROM GOOD STATIONERS 
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Eight poodles with but a single thonglit 

And not satisfied with his own share, one puppy tries to 
take some of his brother’s while mother is not looking. 


fVASTE OF TIME 
MAN Stood on a bridge just 
above an angler and watched 
him for two hours. Finally the 
angler said: “Why don't yon try 
fishing yourself?” 

“Oh,” came the answer, “I’ve 
neither the time nor the patience.” 


INKPOT ELVES 

J’vE a notion! Seems to me. 
Blotted pages have to be! 

We arc not to blame ourselves; 
ft's the little inkpot elves. 

Who cling when we dip in the pen. 
And when we write slip otf again 
And drag their feet, so flat and 
floppy, . 

Across each neatly written copy. 
Sometimes they try to mount the 
pen 

To get back to thcirTiome again. 
Each time they grip 
They make it slip. 

And then, of course, the letters go 
Above the line or else below. 

At any rate, that’s what f think. 

Tm sure we cannot help ourselves. 
For tvhen we write and use no ink 
fhere arc no blots—it must be 
. elves! 


FIND THE POETS 

The mime of an English poet is 
hidden in each of these sentences. 
Can yon find all three? 

I wish I only knew what a yak 
'cats. 

We arc wearing rayon where 
our grandparents wore silk. 

Miss Brown, in grey, looked 
much better than Miss Grey iii 
brown. 

Answers in column 5 

IN ORDER 

“’\yiiAT is the formula for 
■ water?” asked the science 
master. 

“ H I J K L M N O,” came ’ the 
reply. ' 

“Whatever makes you say 
that?” , 

“That’s what you told us yester¬ 
day, sir,” replied the pupil, full of 
confidence. “ You said it was H to O 
[H.0].” 


JACKO LEADS THE WAY 


324X5 + 149 


BEDTIME TALE 


BILLY IS ANXIOUS TO HELP 


Jt was a warm day, and Billy, 
playing in the garden in just a 
pair of swimming trunks, was very 
pleased to see Daddy come home 
from the office. 

“Can I help you hose the garden, 
baddy?” he cried as soon as 
Daddy appeared in the garden. 

“Not today, son,” said Daddy, 
“fn fact, I don’t think we shall be 
. hosing it for quite some time. 
Don't yoii know we are in .the 
middle of a drought?” 

“What’s a drought?” asked 
Billy. 

“A shortage of Water,” said 
Daddy. “You see, all the rain that 
falls in this country is stored in big 
reservoirs or water tanks. Well, 


AN INVENTOR’S PIECE 

Tun initial letters of these obje:ts. will, when arranged in their correct 
order, give you the name of the inventor of the cotton-spinning frame- 
The arithmetic will give the date of its invention. yiHiuTri in catuntn 5 


There liad not been a fair, a carnival, a circus, or a proces.sion in Jackotown 
for weeks and weeks, and our Iicro felt tliat this sltoiild he remedied at once. 
So he began organising a grand proccs.sion. There was no trouble in getting 
people to take part in the march—hut getting a band rras not so easy. 
None of Jacko’s friends could play the instruments, so he decided to be the 
hand himself! The great day came, and the procession was assembled. 
Then, to a slightly discordant note, they set off. The procession was a big 
success, and'everyone agreed that Jacko had proved .a great leader. 


when there is no rain for a long 
time the reservoirs gradually-get 
empty, for people still use the same 
amount of water. So we all have 
to be very careful and not waste 
it.” 

Just then Mummy came to the 
door. “Come along, Billy, wash 
your hands aiid face before tea.” 

. Billy came in looking rather 
thoughtful. 

“Mummy,” he said, "if Daddy 
is giving up w.atering his garden 
because there's a — a — a water 
shortage, 1 think I should save 
water, too. Do you think I ought 
to wasli myself quite so much for 
the rest of the summer. Mummy?” 


SPOILSPORT 
^LMOST. every sunny day 
Rags and I go out; to play. 

I’m a hunter, he’s a bear, 
Prowling round his mountain lair. 
1 let him trot ahead and hide; 
Danger lurks on every side. 

Soon Tspy him crouching low. 
Where tall pampas grasses grow. 

I take good aim—BANG! goes my 
gun. 

But this is where Rags spoils the 
fun. 

“Lie still!” I call to him. “You’re 
dead!” 

But cheekily Rags lifts his head 
And watches me from bright 
brown eyes. 

Or dashes after butterflies 1 

SPOT THE . . . 

YOUNG ROBINS arrayed in buff and 
brown speckled plumage. At first 
they bear no resemblance to their 
■ parents and might easily be mis¬ 
taken for small 
thrushes. The 
o r a n g e - r e d 
breast will not 
appear until the 
second year. 

These friendly 
little. birds are 
invaluable t o 
the gardener. Although they occa¬ 
sionally cat soft fruit, such as 
currants and raspberries their 
food consists mainly of insects and 
caterpillars, the scourge of the 
garden, 

SO NO QUIZ 

■y^flio cried “Cockles and 
M iissels ” in the streets of 
Dublin? 

Whom had Billy Boy been 
courting all the day? 

Who said “Wasn’t it fun in the 
bath tonight?” 

Who marched ten thousand men 
up the hill and down again? 

Who lent his grey mare for a 
ride to a fair? 


OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Venus is in the 
west, Jupiter in the south-west, 
and Saturn in 
the south-east. 
In the morning 
Mars is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
'the Moon as it 


will appear at 
ten p.m. on Sunday, June 10. 

CONVERSATION PIECE 
'J'liE visitor, was being shown 
round, a university. The guide 
said: “In this hall discussions have 
been held for 400 years.” 

“And what,” asked the visitor, 
“has been decided?” 
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LITTLE LAMENTS 

‘WTiiy must I often go to bed 

Just when I want to play 
instead? 

I can’t see why I ought to, when 

You sometimes stay up long past 
ten. 

Why must I only have one sweet? 

You know yon think they’re nice 
to eat. 

And once—I watched you—you 
took eight, 

And, my, they did go at a rate! 

Why do you tell me not to shout 

Whenever grown-ups are about? 

I've often heard you laugh and 
sing 

And make a noise like anything. 
ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. III Hritnln, a million millions. But in 
I'Tance and America, it is a thousand 
millions. 

2. A person who damps down couversullou or 
others' enjoyment. 

3. By emitting special sounds, too high-toned 
■for human ears, an I then listening for the 

eeho. Sound waves rebound w'heu they 
strike an object enabling the bat to “ hear 

■ 'the presence of ntl obstacle. I'lie maximum 
range of this warning device is 12 ft. 

4. Fujiyama (12,435 ft. liigh). . 

5. In Africa, where the giraffe oiigiiiateil, 
grass is often scarce, and the girufl’c needs 
his long neck to reach the leaves high up in 
the trees. 

6. Netball, basketball, voIley-baUi korfbalt, 
and water polo. 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 


An inventor's piece. 

Arm, Rosette, Key, 

^V’ol^ Rake, Ice, 

Goose, Heart, 

Table— Arkwright, 

X769. 

Find the poets. 

Keats, Cray, 

Browning 
Song quiz. Molly 
Malone, Nancy 
Cray, Christopher 
Robin, Grand Old 
Duke ofVotk, Toni Pearsc. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 















































































